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of the rulers for the different religions in their territories,
might have been, at times due to a utilitarian desire to
placate all sections of society or due to a mad craze for
popularity or expediency under compelling circumstances.
But as a rule, it must be borne in mind that religious
tolerance was a matter of broad-minded state policy based
on sound principles. The sincerity and the magnanimity
with which this policy was carried into practice rested on
the personality of the ruler concerned and the general
attitude of the Government. The personality and the
attitude were both present in a larger degree during the
Vijayanagara period than ever before. As regards religious
persecution or communal conflict, we have but a few
examples to cite. It was a Saiva king of the Cola dynasty
who overran the Ratta and Belvola country in Karnataka
in the nth century and sacked the towns and set fire to
some Jaina temples, playing great havoc among the
population.1 In the reign of the Kalacuri prince Bijjala,
a severe clash seems to have occured between the Jainas and
the Virasaivas, though definite historical data are not yet
available on the points. In general, the country was free
from any kind of molestation on account of religion. It
did not, however, preclude the possibility of religious
controversies taking place, ending sometimes in heart-
burning and wordy warfare, threatening to take a serious
turn. The kings might, naturally, have been partial and
offered concessions to members of the sect to which
they themselves belonged. Religious leaders also might

1 E. I. XVI, 73 and E.I. XII, 296. & RobertSewell:
The Historical Inscriptions .of Southern India, pp. 57-8, 73.